ROME.

pointing to a temporary supremacy at least
of Etruria over Borne.

From the commencement of Roman his-
tory the people are found divided into two
classes, the patricians or aristocracy (a kind
of oligarchy), and the plebeians or common
people, besides a class called clients, imme-
diate dependents of the patricians. AH poli-
tical power was in the hands of the patri-
cians. All matters of importance had to be
laid before tliem in their comitia ciiriata
or assembly, in which they voted by divi-
sions calledcitriw. (BeeCohtitia,) JFromand
by them also were elected the members of
the senate, or council of the elders, as it
may be called, which advised the king.
By" reforms instituted by Servius Tullius
the way was at least prepared for altering
this state of affairs. He introduced a divi-
sion of all the people, according to their pro-
perty, into five classes, and these again into
centuries. With the first or highest class was
sometimes reckoned a body called eyuites or
horsemen, but these were sometimes re-
garded as above all the classes. The lowest
section of the people, called proletarii, were
sometimes reckoned as a sixth class, and
sometimes as forming part of the fifth. Thus
originated a new assembly, the comitia cen-
turiata, which included plebeians as well as
patricians, though the latter had the great
preponderance. The plebeians got also an
assembly of their own with certain limited
powers, the comitia tributa, in which they
met by local divisions called tribes.

The last of the kings, Tarquinius Superbus,
by his tyrannical government excited the
hatred of all classes, and this was raised to
the highest pitch by an act of violence per-
petrated by his youngest son Sextus. (See
JLueretia.) The people then rose in rebellion,
and abolished for ever the kingly govern-
ment (509 B.C.), Upon the expulsion of the
kings the royal power was intrusted to one
man who held it for a year, and was called
dictator. Afterwords two yearly officers,
called at first prcetors, afterwards consuls,
wielded the highest executive power in the
state both in civil and military affairs.

Almost all political power still remained
with the patricians, however, and for more
than 200 years the internal history of Rome
is mainly composed of the endeavours of tfce
plebeians to place themselves on an equality
with the patricians. In 494 B.C. the ple-
b*Uns succeeded in securing a measure of
jtartke. Two magistrates called tribunes
were chosen from the ranks of the plebeians.

Their persons were inviolable; and they
had the right of protecting every plebeian
against injustice on the part of an official.
Later they were admitted to the senate, where
they had the right of vetoing resolutions and
preventing them from becoming law. Their
number was afterwards increased to five,
and finally to ten. The tribunes, through
ignorance of the laws, which were kept secret
by the patricians, were often thwarted in
their endeavours to aid the plebeians. The
plebs demanded the publication of the laws,
and at last the senate yielded. It was agreed
that in place of the regular magistrates ten
men (decemviri) should be nominated, with
unlimited power to govern the state and
prepare a code of written laws. These men
entered on office in 451 B.C., and in the first
year of office they had compiled ten tables
of laws, and to these in the second year they
added other two tables, making up the
famous Laws of the Twelve Tables. But
when the second year had elapsed, and the
object for which they had been appointed
was accomplished, they refused to lay down
their office, and were only forced to do so
by an insurrection. The immediate occa-
sion of this rising was, according to the
well-known story made popular by Mac-
aulay in his lay of Virginia, an act of in-
famy attempted by one of the ten. (See
Appius Claudius.) After the overthrow of
the decemvirate two chief magistrates were
reappointed, but the title was now changed
from prsetors to consuls (449 B.O.). In 444
another change was made by the appoint-
ment of military tribunes with consular
power (from three to six or even eight in
number), who might take the place of the
consuls. To this office both classes of the
community were eligible, although it was
not till 400 B.C. that a plebeian was actually
elected. In 443 B.C. a new patrician office,
that of censor, was created. (See Censor.)
No plebeian was censor till 351 B.c.
During this period of internal conflict
Rome was engaged in defensive wars chiefly
with the JEquians and Volscians, who lived
close by. With these wars are connected the
legends and traditions of Coriolanus, the
extermination of the Fabii, and the saving of
the Roman army by Cincinnatus. (See Cor io-
lamis, Fa oii, and Cincinnatus.) Towards the
end of tibe 5th century B.C., after extending
her territory to the south, Rome turned her
arms against Etruria in the north. Tor ten
years (405-396) the important city of Veii is
said to have been besieged, till in the latter